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I cannot help imagining that this rich and noble edifice has more to do with
the past than with the future; that it is the glory of a declining empire; and
that the perfect bloom of this great stone flower, growing out of the institutions
of England, forebodes that they have nearly lived out their life. It sums up all.
Its beauty and magnificence are made out of ideas that are gone by.162

A less attractive symbol of decadence was a pervasive "bad smell," which
his American nostrils detected in old towns and in old churches: "I never
smelt it before crossing the Atlantic. It is the odor of an old system of
life; the scent of the pine-forests is still too recent with us for it to be
known in America."103 If England was to survive, England would have to
be refashioned after the American pattern. "I have had a feeling of com-
ing change," Redclyffe said to his English friend, "among all that you
look upon as so permanent, so everlasting; and though your thoughts
dwell fondly on things as they are and have been, there is a deep destruc-
tion somewhere in this country, that is inevitably impelling it in the path
of my own."104

Thus Hawthorne in passage after passage compared the manners and
institutions of England and America with care and patience and as much
open-mindedness as he could muster, and this comparative study con-
firmed and even strengthened his confidence in the present and future great-
ness of America. The American lot, the young woman in The Ancestral
Footstep said to the hesitant American, "is such a lot as the world has
never yet seen, and . . . the faults, the weaknesses, the errors, of your
countrymen will vanish away like morning mists before the rising sun."165
Such was Hawthorne's belief and affirmation.

If the evidence thus far presented conveys the impression that Haw-
thorne in England was little more than a patriotic American, with an un-
conquerable bias for American ways and American institutions, many
passages in the journals and other writings give a very different impres-
sion, namely, that in the depth of his nature, he felt drawn to England by
certain powerful, attractive forces. For Hawthorne was not only the
patriotic American tourist; he was also the literary artist whose imagina-
tion had been nourished on English literature; and more strongly perhaps
than any other American writer of his generation he felt the many attrac-
tions of England.

In general, nature in England was a joy and a delight. There are, it is
true, passages of disparagement The diminutiveness of English lakes
and rivers seemed almost ludicrous to this American, whose country pos-
sessed these objects on a much ampler scale. Of Rydal Lake he wrote: "It
certainly did look very small; and I said, in my American scorn, that I